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converse of the smoking room and the oratory of
ancient days of the Senate. I shall, on the other hand,
carry with me from Manchester pleasing recollec-
tions of many a lively skirmish and of many a well-
contested fight that I have been privileged to witness
in the council chamber."

So Ernest Rutherford passed forward to Cambridge,
to his attack on the nucleus.

On his previous appointments, at Montreal and at
Manchester, Rutherford had been greatly fortunate, as
we have seen, in that he was able to take up his own
researches from the point which they had reached, with
the minimum of delay. On his return to Cambridge,
once again he made sure that similar opportunities
offered, but on this occasion, more than ever before*
he found, also, problems of departmental reorganiza-
tion to claim a share of his attention. He met both
problems, the scientific and the administrative, with
equal energy and thoroughness. He returned to
Cambridge not without a certain suspicion of the
friendliness of the old order towards the advance of
his science, but he was not thereby deterred from the
bold statement of his requirements for its efficient
prosecution. He came to a businesslike agreement with
the retiring professor (Thomson had been appointed to
succeed H. M. Butler as Master of Trinity, and so had
resigned the professorship), and he drew up a memo
randum on the needs of the department for presenta-
tion to the university. For its greater effectiveness, be
prefaced this memorandum by a detailed ffisfay of At
Cavendish Laboratory written separately with compelling
force. The conclusions of the memoraxlum are m
surprising as, on closer examination, they appear